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By V. H. Friedlaender. 


He. 


“T will give you house, I will give you 
board, 

I will be your staff, I will be your lord; 

You shall only smile and tire your 
head 

(When you've swept my 
baked my bread) 

To obtain this high reward.” 


floor and 


She. 


“IT have baked your bread for a thou- 
sand years; 

It is chaff to me, and your wine is 
tears, 

And to tire my head for a change in- 
stead 

Is a thing, I find, that tires my head: 

Now pay me my soul’s arrears!” 


He. 


“I will give you praise; I will set your 
throne 

With the shining stars in their sap- 
phire zone, 

While I fare me forth on a knightly 


quest, 

And proclaim you queen from East to 
West— 

Queen, Goddess, Saint in one.” 
She. 

“°Tis a fair conceit, but my throne is 
far, 

Very far, from you and the seat of 
war; 

Oh, the years are long and my heart 
grows faint, ® 

For I am not goddess or queen or 
saint, 


But woman—as women are.” 


He. 


“Take your heart’s desire! I will set 
you free, ‘ 
And divide the world between you an 


me; 
Though it darken my sun in heaven, 
go use ‘ 
Your life in the way that you shall 
choose, 
With my gift of Liberty.” 


She. 


“Oh, your sun shall shine, though I see 
it, too! 
To divide is old, but to share is new; 
Though the gift divine at your hands I 
take— 
Though I live as I choose—yet who 
shall make 
My life what I choose but you?” 
—Votes for Women. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Sweden the first elections at 
which women will be eligible as Town 





and County Councillors will be held 
this month. Swedish women have 
had the municipal vote for more than 
a century, but have only lately been 
made eligible to office. Under the old 
law, the richer any person was, the 
more votes he or she had. A single 
property-owner, man or woman, could 
sometimes cast more votes than all 
the other inhabitants of the town put 
together. The franchise laws have 
lately been revised and made more 
democratic; the number of votes that 
can be cast by any one person has 
been reduced, and women have been 
made eligible to municipal and county 
offices. The National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Sweden is giving lec- 
ture courses in different parts of the 
country to, prepare women for their 
responsibilities under the new mu- 
nicipal law. In Stockholm the lec- 
tures have been attended by about 
800 women, including one of the mem- 
bers of the royal family, the Princess 
Ingeborg. 





Six women are candidates for the 
London County Council at the coming 
election, the first at which women 
have been eligible. London contains 
more people than the whole State of 
Massachusetts, and the County Coun- 
cil legislates for all the complex prob- 
lems of this vast and congested popu- 
lation. Curiously enough, the Anti- 
Suffrage Association in England pro- 
fesses to be as anxious to secure the 
election of women to the Council as 
are the suffragists. Yet it holds that 
a woman is not competent to vote for 
a member of Parliament! 





President Taft has consented to give 
the address of welcome at the opening 
of the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, D. C., on April 14. He 
told Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and 
Miss Emma M. Gillett, who conveyed 
the invitation, that his acceptance 
must not be understood as committing 
him in favor of votes for women. This 
will be the first time that a President 
of the United States has appeared up- 
on the platform of a suffrage conven- 
tion. 





Mr. Edwin D. Mead says that he has 
been a “taster” of legislative hearings 
on different subjects for many years, 
and that he never attended one so 
well arranged and so impressive, on 
any question, as the recent woman suf- 
frage hearing in Boston. Many con- 
gratulations are being received by the 
four women who did most of the work 
—Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page and Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald. 





Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., was a lawyer 
before her marriage, and she made out 
an able brief in behalf of the suffrage 
bill. One point in it is new, and of 
special value in view of the many pre- 
dictions that equal suffrage will de- 
stroy the home. Mrs. Crowley writes: 
“From 1870 to 1890, the divorce rate 
in the six States bordering on Wyo- 
ming (then the only equal suffrage 
State) increased 72.4 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the rate in Wyo- 
ming decreased 13.2 per cent. From 
1890 to 1900 the divorce rate in the 
ten States surrounding the four equal 
suffrage States increased 43.6 per cent. 
The decrease in the four suffrage 
States during the same period was 
7.05 per cent. The increase in th 
United States at large during the same 
period was 37.8 per cent. (Figures 
calculated from Special Report, U. S. 
Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1909, 
p. 72.)” 





As for the much-discussed matter of 
the tickets, that was evidently a little 
device of the enemy, designed to keep 
the suffragists from bringing to bear 
at the hearing “the argument of num- 
bers.” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says, 
“Of the women who take any lively in- 
terest in the (suffrage) question either 
way, the great majority are in favor. 
This has been demonstrated wherever 
the matter has been brought to a 


test.” It has been demonstrated at 
the legislative hearings for more than 
thirty years. ‘ Mr. Blackwell used to 
call for a rising vote, pro and con, by 
the women present. The result was 
so uniformly in favor of the suffragists 
that finally, whenever he proposed to 
ask for an expression of opinion, the 
attorney of the remonstrants objected. 
Last year the attendance was unpre- 
cedented and made a great impression 
on the press and the public. It was 
hardly possible to claim that interest 
was declining when the crowd at the 
suffrage hearing was larger than that 
at any hearing on any subject within 
living memory. Naturally, the Antis 
did not want that to happen again. It 
would have suited their purposes very 
well to limit the attendance to a se- 
lect few, and to make the numbers on 
each side artificially equal. As for the 
sending of all the tickets for the suf- 
fragists in a package addressed to a 
lady who died in 1893, that is only a 
new proof, if any were needed, that 
Mr. Robert Luce is not up to date in 
his information regarding woman suf- 
frage. A good account of the matter 
is given by Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald 
in a letter to the Boston Transcript 





At our former hearings two or three 
members of the Legislature who were 
not on the committee have sometimes 
dropped in to listen to the arguments. 
This year about sixty members were 
present. 





The House Committee on Elections 
of the Maryland Legislature has re- 
ported eight to one in favor of the 
municipal woman suffrage bill asked 
for by the Baltimore Equal Suffrage 
League. Meanwhile the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments in the 
Massachusetts Legislature has report- 
ed against submitting a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the voters, with 
four dissentients. Honor to Repre- 
sentatives Wood of Cambridge, Hol- 
man of Attleboro, Quinn of Swamp- 
scott and Daly of Ward 17, Boston! 
There was a time when Massachusetts 
was a leader in reforms. Now States 
long regarded as conservative seem to 
be forging to the front. 





Senator Borah of Idaho has intro- 
duced in the United States Senate a 
joint resolution for an amendment to 
the Constitution giving 
right to vote. ° 


women the 


The remarkable change being 
effected in the status of Turkish 
women is shown by the fact that 
Madame Salih Bey, wife of the sec- 
retary of the Bureau of Public Instruc- 
tion in Turkey, recently gave a lec- 
ture on “Individualism” at the Dar-ul- 
Monalimat Normal School, which was 
attended by the government students 
at the American College for Girls. 
Under Abdul Hamid, neither the ap- 
pearance in public of Turkish students 
in the veil accompanied by European 





instructors, nor such a representative 
gathering of women, would have been 
possible. But a constitutional regime, 
and the pronunciamento of the Young 
Turks that they regard the education 
of their women as one of the press- 
ing demands of the empire, have re- 
sulted in a general striving for en- 
lightenment. 





MRS. DELAND ON SUFFRAGE. 





Margaret Deland, in the March At- 
lantic writes: 

“I hope I am not understood as be- 
ing Opposed to woman suffrage. I am 
only protesting against suffrage for all 
women; just as I would protest (if 
there was any use in doing so) against 
suffrage for all men. In other words, 
I protest against any extension of the 
suffrage. And my protest is not at all 
because of any traditional sentimen- 
tality as to woman’s inherent unfit- 
ness. Those cant phrases about the 
hand that rocks the cradle being unfit 
or unable to cast a ballot are as silly 
as they are unconvincing. If the hand 
is so foolish or so incapable as that, 
it is more dangerous to the State to 
trust a cradle to it, than to trust a 
ballot.” 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 





For the first time the gold medal 
and traveling scholarship offered by 





the Royal Academy Schools of Lon- 
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WHY CAN’T MAMMA VOTE? 


don have been awarded to a woman, 
Miss Robilliard. The theme for the 
competition was “Dives and Lazarus.” 
The victor was required to show, as 
well as technical ability, an original 
interpretation in treatment of the sub- 
ject. “Among the competitors were 
many men as able in handling of the 
mediums, learned in the knowledge 
of values, of proportion and of the 
rules and regulations of composition 
prescribed by the school, who, how- 
ever, had not a comparable mental 
attitude.” Because of this award to 
a woman and of the majority of the 
prizes in last year’s competition go- 
ing to women, a large number of men 
are said to have left the institution. 

A bronze frieze for the decoration 
of the board room in the International 
Bureau of: American Republics in 
Washington is on view at the Ameri- 
ean Art Association in New York. It 
is the work of Sally James Farnham. 


representing early struggles and deci- 
sive events in the history of thé repub- 
lics. F. M. A. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE STATIONERY. 


Mr. Thomas Rhodus of Chicago is a 
strong believer in woman’s suffrage 
ballot. He lately made his wife a 
present of a package of suffrage sta- 
tionery. Each envelope and letter- 
head bears a portrait of their young- 
with the “Why 
can’t mamma vote?” We reproduce 
the picture this week. Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch recommends other 
equal rights fathers and mothers to 
follow this good example. 


est son, question, 





WOMEN M. P.’S_ IN FINLAND. 





It is interesting to know that opin- 
ion in Finland is unanimously in favor 
of the woman M. P. No one has a 
word to say against her; all, in fact, 
are loud in her praises. “She does 
nov belong to the talking party!” said 
a member of the Diet to me with just 
a suspicion of a smile. No, they are 
earnest and determined workers. | 
When visiting the Diet, a stranger | 
from the west is naturally interested 
in the woman M. P. As I entered the | 
house for the first time a mere girl, | 
dressed—and not too well dressed— | 
as a domestic servant would be in this | 
country, entered the hall. Clear- | 
featured, with the light hair and blue | 
eyes of the northland, and a chin which 
denoted determination, she was, I 
learned, a member for a northern con- 
stituency. Foliowing her came a | 
buxom dame, a Mrs. Ala-Kulju, a peas- | 
ant’s wife, such as one would meet by 
the score carrying loads in the market | 
place. But in knowledge, in determi- | 
nation, in speech, and in patriotism, 
she was the embodiment of a sturdy 
peasant life, without which a nation 
cannot live, and well fitted to help in 
ruling and guiding a nation.—George 
Renwick in Canadian White Ribbon 
Tidings. 





Miss May Morris, daughter of Wil- 
liam Morris, is at present lecturing 
in New York City on decorative art, 
acting as an exponent of her father’s 
ideas concerning personal adornment. 
Her lectures are illustrated by a col- 
lection of jewels and embroideries. 








The frieze is divided into four panels, | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Blackwell is getting better. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont contributes 
an interesting article to MHarper’s 
Bazar on “Woman and the Suffrage.” 


Miss Belle Bennett of Richmond, 
Ky., who for many years has been the 
honored leader of the faithful women 
workers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, favor of 
school suffrage at the recent legisla- 
tive hearing. 


spoke in 





| 

| Mrs. Murray Foristell, clubwoman 
and president of three patriotic organ- 
izations, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
|can Revolution, the Daughters of 
11812 and the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, will take the census of 
Culver Township, St. Charles County, 
Mo. 





Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, head 
ot the Volunteer Prison League, ac- 
companied by her son, Capt. Charles 
5. Booth, is now in Louisiana, seeking 
to promote the welfare of discharged 
convicts. She has been made an hon- 
orary member of the Louisiana Prison 
Reform Association. Three women 
have just been placed on the board 
of directors for the association. 


Miss Estelle M. Reel, superintend- 
ent of all the Indian schools in the 
United States, was lately married to 
Cort Meyer, a prominent ranch own- 
er of Toppenish, in Yakima Valley, 
Wash. The wedding ceremony took 
|place at Hot Springs, at the home of 
friends of the bride. Mr. Meyer is a 
writer on Indian matters and is an ex- 
tensive traveler. He first met Miss 
Reel at the Fort Simcoe School, near 
| Toppenish. 


Mrs. E. P. Spinning, one of the old- 
est women residents in Puyallup, 
Washington, is also one of the most 
ardent supporters of “votes for 
women.” Although past eighty, Mrs. 
Spinning is a bright, energetic wo- 
nian, ever on the alert and ready to 
respond in word, deed and substance 
for the furtherance of woman _ suf- 
frage. A pioneer in the work, she has 
watched the growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage, and 
says “the outlook for the success in 
Washington is particularly bright at 
this time.’ She believes that woman’s 
vote will improve the intelligence and 
morals of the electorate. 


Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, of 
Ottawa, has been appointed by the 
Dominion government field secretary 
of the women’s department of the an- 
nuities branch of the department of 
trade and commerce. Mrs. Cummings 
will devote her time to drawing the 
attention of the women of Canada, 
through lectures, the preparation of 
literature, etc., to the advantage of a 
government system of annuities, as a 
profitable invest- 
She will address the various 





|field for safe and 
|ment. 
women's associations, and by reason 
of her long experience in newspaper 


|} work, her abilities as a public speak- 


er and the knowledge gained as sec- 
retary for several years of the Inter- 
national Council for Women, is ex- 
pected to make a success. 

Miss Grace Sherwood, a prominent 
business woman of Ashtabula, O., has 
been a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city almost from its 
inception, and is proving one of its 
valuable members. 
believes that 


Sherwood 
more can be 
gained for a city by women belonging 


Miss 
much 


| to and working with a Chamber of 


Commerce than through the women’s 
ciubs. Public playgrounds, the open- 
ing of the schoolhouses outside the 
regular school hours for plans having 
to do with an improved citizenship, 
city sanitation, investigation of the 
quality of our food supplies, are all 
lines in which she is interested. At 
the recent banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce Miss Sherwood was accom- 
panied by Miss Georgia Leighton Nor- 
ton, principal of the Cleveland School 
of Art, who briefly addressed the 
gathering. Miss Sherwood has se- 
cured at her millinery store 200 names 
to the National Woman Suffrage peti- 


tion to Congress. 
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MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 








The suffrage brothers are lining up 
handsomely. Over a hundred of the 
best men of Boston, Cambridge and 
vicinity, nearly one hundred and fifty 
in New York, and two hundred char- 
ter members in the Maryland Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage! 

George Foster Peabody, president of 
the New York League, and Samuel 
Untermyer are announced to speak at 
the New York legislative woman suf- 
frage hearing on March 9. 

Mayor Brand Whitlock of Toledo, 
O., has been making suffrage speeches 
in New York. 

Baron Dairobi Kikuchi, president of 
the University of Tokio, declared, re- 
cently, in an interview, that woman 
suffrage is inevitable in this country, 
and that opposition means only the 
delay, not the defeat of equal fran- 
chise. 

“The American woman’s demand for 
the suffrage is not only the logical out- 
come of your American institutions, 
your theory of government,” the 
Baron said, “it is the natural conse- 
quence of your higher education. 
There is surely no just theory by 
which it can be opposed. There may 
be reasons why it does not appear 
pressing or expedient—I cannot judge 
as to that. But any reasonable oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage must logical- 
ly maintain that your whole theory of 
government and of education is 
wrong.” 

The Washington correspondent of 
the Woman’s National Daily writes: 


“Men who, a short time ago, would 
have hesitated to express their opin- 
ions in favor of woman suffrage, now 
are willing to come out flat-footed for 
the movement. ‘Formerly,’ said Con- 
gressman Bartlett of Nevada, ‘I 
wasn’t in favor of giving women the 
ballot. By degrees I was won over to 
the idea of giving them limited suf- 
frage. Now I say, without hesitation, 
that they should have the franchise 
without any restriction whatever.’ ” 

The men who want women to vote 
will eventually prove the most potent 
factor in the woman suffrage move- 
ment. F. M. A. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The annual meeting of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held from April 14 to 
April 19 at the Hotel Arlington, 
Washington, D. C. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





An important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of co-education is a recent 
book by Helen R. Olin, called “The 
Women of a State University.” The 
University of Wisconsin, one of the 
largest in America, has been gradu- 
ating women for 40 years, and the ex- 
periences of that institution are used 
as a foundation for the present work. 
The writer discusses the conflicting 
theories in regard to the education of 
women, public education in relation to 
the occupations of college women, and 
the whole subject of co-education. She 
criticises the method of segregation 
which has been introduced into a few 
co-educational schools. She believes 
that it is directly opposed to co-educa- 
tion, and that it is sure to result in 
an inferior kind of instruction for 
women. 





Openings for college women who 
have made a specialty of science are 
becoming more frequent. Miss Ruth 
Pierson, of the class of 1908, Welles- 
ley, is working this year in the bac- 
teriological laboratory of the State 
Board of Health in Boston. Miss Jean- 
nette Marks, 1900, is arranging with 
Miss Julia Moody of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege a series of stories explaining 
simple types of animal and plant life. 
Miss Henrietta Kilbourn, 1903, is com- 
bining the duties of assistant registrar 
with those of assistant in the biologi- 


loit, Wis. Miss E. Wessling, of Chi- 


The Woman’s Journal cago, whose college is not mentioned, 


has just been assigned to the New 
Orleans laboratory. It is said that 
there are five women chemists in the 
pure food service of the government, 
of whom Miss Wessling is one. 





Prof. Louise FitzRandolph has re- 
turned to Mount Holyoke College after 
a year of travel and study in Egypt, 
Italy and Greece. Miss Edith M. Hall, 
an instructor in classical archeology 
during Miss Randolph’s absence, will 
go to Crete to undertake work with an 
excavation party, under the direction 
of Richard B. Seager. The work will 
be carried on in the neighborhood of 
the island of Mochlos, where, two 
years ago, jewelry and stone vases dat- 
ing from about 2500 B. C. were re- 
covered. Miss Hall will remain in 
Crete until June, and in September 
will return to Mount Holyoke. 





Julia H. Gulliver, a graduate of the 
first class of Smith College and presi- 
dent of Rockf rd College, Ill., has 
been appoint*a an officer of the 
French Academy. Her notification 
came through the French consulate. 
She has been a pioneer in introduc- 
ing vocational courses in women’s col- 
leges. 





A monthly paper called “Shop” has 
been started at Radcliffe College. It 
is devoted to theses in philosophy, 
economics and kindred subjects. 





The Denver (Col.) branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 
been considering the present aspects 
of the problem, “Equal Pay for Equal 
Work, and What Means Might Be Em- 
ployed Toward Securing Such an 
End.” The national association is to 
meet in Denver in October, and the 
members of the local branch are busy 
raising the necessary funds to care 
for their guests. It may be expected 
that a visit to the State where women 
vote will have a broadening effect 
upon those of the college women who, 
unfortunately, are not able to see that 
the ballot is the concrete expression 
of opinion and influence which ought 
to be used for civic betterment. 

F. M. A. 





MR. BATES SEEKS INFORMATION. 


Assemblyman Lindon Bates, Jr., of 
New York, gave a tea party to his con- 
stituents last week. Among the 
guests were Mrs. F. G. Dalziel, district 
leader of the Woman’s Suffrage par- 
ty, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
This, Mr. Bates explained, did not 
mean that he was a suffragist, but 
merely that he wished to become bet- 
ter informed on equal suffrage in or- 
der to determine his own attitude to- 
ward it. 
“IT invited you here,” said Mr. Bates, 
“because I wanted to understand con- 
ditions, and I wanted to know what 
kind of women you were who are ask- 
ing for the vote. If all the women 
were like you I would give you the 
vote now, but we have been trying to 
get good government for years, and it 
is the ignorant vote that has been the 
trouble. The budget outside New 
York is $30,000,000 and in New York 
City $156,000,000, because it is grafted 
and stolen. We have not schools 
enough for our children, and it is be- 
cause of Tammany rule through the 
ignorant vote.” 
“I think,” said Mrs. Catt, “that the 
trouble is not the ignorant, but the in- 
telligent, vote. If we could only dis- 
enfranchise the man who pays the 
money for the ignorant vote, the ig- 
norant vote would take care of itself.” 
This remark was warmly applauded. 
“IT know some East Side girls who 
were talking of the franchise,” said 
Mrs. J. J. Finch, “and they said they 
were not afraid of it for themselves, 
but they would be anxious as to what 
the women who live in the brownstone 
houses uptown would do.” 





HAROLD GORST ON WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION. 





Mr. Gorst, known throughout the 
country as a writer and lecturer on 
education, and for two administra- 
tions private secretary to bis father, 
Sir John Gorst, at one time Minister 
of Education in Great Britain, writes: 


“It seems to me that girls are more 
mis-educated than boys, especially 
now that every girl is destined to 
come forward as a citizen. It is nat- 
ural to think at some time in her life 
every woman will fulfill her normal 
destiny, that of a wife and mother, 
but in these days, whether that be so 
or not, she will soon be exercising the 
privileges of citizenship. Are the 
girls and women of America prepared 
for this, I am asked? No, far from it, 
but they are no more lacking than all 
boys and some men. It is incompre- 
hensible to me, in view of the fact 





cal laboratory at Beloit College, Be- 


women, both in this country and Great 
Britain, that all the girls’ schools and 
colleges do not have instruction and 
training in parliamentary law. 
“American women are going to be 
a wonderfully potent element in poli- 
tics when they have the ballot, for 
women will realize that the machinery 
of politics means less than men think 
it does. The latter mistake the 
means for the end. Women will take 
a much more human view of politics. 
They will never cease working until 
they have divested politics of the 
sham and complications which men 
have invented to conceal graft and 
throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
American men are so overworked, so 
engrossed in business, that I believe 
the whole future of America lies in 
the hands of women, and when 
women have tne franchise, they will 
shake the foundations of government 
in a way that will be of incalculable 
good to the country.” 





BREAD AND THE BALLOT. 





With the cost of living constantly 
soaring higher and higher, the follow- 
from the Sioux City (la.) Tribune will 
appeal to many readers: 


When the nation is grappling with 
the great economic problems that 
have to do with the daily existence of 
woman as well as man, when the best 
thought of the country is directed 
toward obviating a system that pro- 
duces paupers and millionaires side 
by side, it is not strange that women 
victims of that system should feel, 
when denied a voice in abolishing it, 
that they are victims of outrageous 
injustice. Nor can it be said that 
working women are the only victims 
of it; the wife and mother, forced to 
skimp and save and suffer the pinch 
of it, is also to be considered. Once 
the women of the United States are 
roused to the belief that the ballot 
is their means of escape from op 
pressive economic conditions, the suf- 
frage question will become the most 
acute one of the hour. Mrs. Belmont 
and her co-laborers are doing much to 
bring them to that belief. The spec- 
tacle of a daughter of J. Pierpont 
Morgan taking up a collection among 
her wealthy friends for the benefit of 
striking working girls is enough to 
make sociological students and politi- 
cal wiseacres sit up and take notice. 





TRIBUTE TO MR. BLACKWELL. 





The following paper by Mrs. Emma 
L. Blackwell was read at a recent 
meeting of the Orange (N. J.) Politi- 
cal Study Club: 

Dear Friends of the Political Study 
Club:—I wish very much that I could 
have been with you today, to bring my 
memorial tribute with personal pres- 
ence, and a warm, living voice, instead 
of this colder medium, which must 
serve as best it can. 

Knew Him from Childhood. 

Mr. Blackwell lived to the age of 
eighty-four, and my recollections of 
him go back more than fifty years. 
His wife, Lucy Stone, was my mother’s 
sister, and a part of his courtship was 
conducted at my mother’s home. My 
earliest acquaintance began when, as 
an intrusive small child pleading to go 
with them, I was benevolently dragged 
up the beautiful hill behind our house 
on one of their walks, when he would 
certainly have preferred her company 
without mine. 

His Courtship. 

He met my aunt first in the West, 
and afterward was much impressed by 
hearing her speak in New York. For 
rather a long time his wooing did not 
prosper. She felt that her chosen 
work for women would suffer if she 
admitted another love to come into her 
life, and she could not give it up. He 
assured her that he would never in 
any way hinder her in that work, and, 
further, he believed that her wider ex- 
perience as a wife and a home-maker— 
perhaps a mother—would give to her 
words a weight with other women 
which they would lack if she spoke 
only out of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of a single life. He offered to de- 
vote his own life to the service in 
which she was engaged, urging that 
two could do twice as much as one, 


only sister, to confirm his view. It 
was easy to win her to his way of 
thinking, for she believed that Lucy’s 
heart was fully his, and that only an 
over-scrupulous conscience led her to 
fear that she ought not to accept the 
offered happiness. So her hesitation 
was overcome, and they were married 
in her childhood's home in West 
Brookfield, Mass., by Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 
A Promise Kept. 

How fully he kept the promise of co- 
operation his lifelong work attests. 
They were always together in every 
fresh undertaking for the helping of 
women, and when her spirit passed 
into the invisible world, and we stood 
beside her lifeless form, he turned to 
their daughter and said, “We must try 
to keep Mamma’s flag flying, Alice!” 
And, indeed, he never allowed it to 
droop. In moments when success 
seemed long deferred, and the task of 
winning over indifferent legislators 
looked more up-hill work than ever, he 
always pushed cheerily on, and each 
year saw him at the State House, ut- 
tering his vigorous call for justice, 
though with the certainty that it would 
be denied. ; 

Dear to the Children. 





and appealed to my mother, as her 





ries of him. His visits to the homes 
of his nephews and nieces were never 
empty handed. Sometimes the gifts 
were quite glorious. Especially do I 
remember a rocking horse, able to 
carry a child on his back and one on 
each end of the rockers at the same 
time, which was for years an unfail- 
ing joy to many children. Then there 
were delightful books, in great variety, 
from grave to gay, that came with 
Christmases and birthdays, and the 
most trifling gifts, down to a package 
of candy, were presented with some 
sparkling original comment that made 
them quite different from the same 
thing given by any one else. 
A Wonderful Story-Teller. 

He had an inexhaustible fund of 
stories, and for his little daughter 
would sit down evening after evening 
and spin the most delectable tales— 
continued romances, in which the char- 
acters underwent amusing experiences 
and thrilling transformations. 

As a girl in my teens, I used to 
listen with almost as much amusement 
as the lesser ones to these products 
of fancy and imagination, and grieve 
at the impossibility of catching them 
on the wing. I used to think it a 
great pity that he was obliged to be a 
reformer, when he might have been 
occupied in writing such charming 
stories. 

Loved in the Kitchen. 

His kindliness of disposition was 
universally felt, from the clerks in the 
office of the Woman’s Journal to the 
cook in his kitchen, where, after the 
death of his wife, he not infrequently 
appeared, bent upon some culinary per- 
formance. 

The Fourth of July was the currant- 
jelly date, when the currants were 
gathered from the garden, and he made 
many glasses of jelly with the same 
pleasure in its clearness and perfection 
that a chemist would take in a suc- 
cessful experiment in the laboratory. 
There were also grape vines, and these 
yielded cans of grape juice, or baskets 
of peaches from the market would ap- 
pear, and he would fall zealously to 
work, helping with the canning of 
them, covering the range with kettles, 
and showing an efficiency in getting 
results that was equal to his skill in 
the editor’s chair. His father was en- 
gaged in sugar-making in Bristol, 
England, and as a young man he was 
employed in New York by a sugar man- 
ufacturer, and never lost his interest 
in the sugar industry. At one time he 
tried to establish a beet-sugar business. 
He induced the raising of beets by 
farmers in Maine, and had some per- 
fectly good samples of sugar made, but 
the business failed to become a com- 
mercial success. He was also inter- 
ested in the making of syrup from 
sorghum, and raised some of the cane 
in his own garden, and had a little 
press with which he extracted the 
juice in the laundry, from which ex- 
perimental syrups were boiled in the 
kitchen. 

He had a lively interest in whatever 
related to sugar, from the plant to the 
Sugar Trust, quite independent of any 
business enterprise of his own. I do 
not remember that any cook ever 
showed annoyance at having her do- 
main invaded, or turned into a labor- 
atory, and I do not think she felt 
troubled. He took pains to go at the 
best time, and his unfailing good hu- 
mor and ready wit, bubbling over in 
gay remarks, made him always a wel- 
come visitor. 

After he had passed away, the last 
cook said to me, “Oh, I shall miss him 
so! Every day he came into the kitch- 
en to speak to me.” 

A Sunny Spirit. 

All who were in the house felt the 
warmth of his sunny spirit. I remem- 
ber his daughter’s saying, a long time 
ago, that her father was like an angel 
in the house, and her mother like the 
shelter of a great rock under which 
you felt the sense of safety and of 
strong protection. It fairly character- 
ized the difference between the two— 
the sparkle and brilliance of the one, 
and the quiet, steadfast strength of the 
other. 

Loved to Travel. 

They were both fond of travel—of 
beautiful scenery and of the knowledge 
of other conditions and habits of liv- 
ing. In their little journeyings there 
was this difference between them, that 
his wife preferred the traveled road, 
while H. B. B. was generally ready to 
explore the unknown, to drive off the 
highway into a side road (or “up a 
squirrel track,” as she sometimes said) 
with a serene confidence, not always 
justified, that it would bring him out 
somewhere near where he wished 
to be. 

In the Yellowstone. 

They both got pleasure from their 
trips for sufffage work; the scenery of 
the Western States and of the Pacific 
coast, the study of the people, the no- 
ticing the development of cities, were 
all interesting to them. On one of 
these Western tours they made the 
circuit of the Yellowstone Park, where 
he was the delight and terror of the 
party, with his youthful exuberance of 
spirits, and his cheerful disregard of 
the signs marked “Dangerous,” as he 
wandered gleefully among the geysers 
and over the “formation.” He very 
much enjoyed the trip of a few years 
ago to Oregon, and especially rejoiced 
in his feat of climbing a glacier, for 
he distinctly did not wish to be 
thought of as old, or referred to as 
“our venerable friend”—or anything 
else “venerable.” 


In San, Domingo. 








that suffrage will soon be given to 


I have the happiest childish memo- 
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commission was appointed to visit the 
island of Santo Domingo, to consider 
the advisability of its annexation to 
the United States. Mr. Blackwell went 
with this commission, and took the 
greatest possible pleasure in this first 
visit to the Tropics and the West In- 
dies. He never forgot his desire to 
visit those islands again, so we were 
very glad when he formed the fourth 
in our party to go to Jamaica in Jan- 
uary, 1907. 


In the Jamaica Earthquake. 


There was all the freshness and en- 
thusiasm of a boy in his enjoyment of 
it. He was keenly sensitive to the un- 
familiar beauty of the tropic landscape, 
with its palms, bananas and mangoes, 
its chocolate trees and pimento trees, 
its cactus hedges and wild oranges. 
His eyes were quick, too, to note the 
features of human life—the erect, vig- 
orous bearing of the women carrying 
their loads securely poised on their 
heads. “I wish that our American wo- 
men could walk like that!” he said. 
Then he observed that it is the woman 
who is the worker in Jamaica, while 
the man contentedly accepts the re- 
sults of her work. It is she who cul- 
tivates the plantation and carries the 
crop, perhaps ten miles, to market on 
her head, and supports the family on 
the proceeds—whereby it may be seen 
that a gospel of industrial equality is 
needed in Jamaica. 

His courage was seen at the time of 
the earthquake. With the outer walls 
of the hotel from which he had just 
escaped lying a heap of bricks, and no 
ne knowing at what moment the earth 
might quake again, he boldly climbed 
the central staircase, which was still 
standing, to rescue our suit cases, just 
packed for leaving, from our yet un- 
demolished rooms. This being success- 
fully done, and a boat waiting at the 
landing behind the hotel to take us 
to a safer place, he insisted upon go- 
ing up again to save a garment left 
behind, regardless of the possibility 
that the rest of the house might fall 
upon him. After we were all safe, 
he took a distinct intellectual interest 
in the phenomenon. 


A Ready Writer. 


He had an unusually quick and 
ready mind, and wrote very rapidly, 
seeming to shape the thoughts as fast 
as his hand could transfer them to pa- 
per. While he worked more constantly 
for woman suffrage than for any other 
political reform, he was warmly inter- 
ested in many other matters, especial- 
ly in Reciprocity with Canada and 
Tariff Reform, and in methods of main- 
taining a sound currency; and he had 
contributed many articles to the Bos- 
ton dailies on these or other political 
topics. 

At the Last. 


When the last great call came, it 
found him as busy as ever at his post. 
“I suppose if I recover from this, that 
I shall have to curtail my activities 
somewhat,” he said, during his illness. 
“I have been going at full speed until 
Saturday.” Eleven days from that Sat- 
urday his work for this life was laid 
down, and he was spared the need of 
staying after he could no longer bear 
the full part that he had loved to do 
in the world’s broad field. 


A Friend of the Oppressed. 


The oppressed of other countries 
knew him as their friend, and Jew, 
Russian, and Armenian joined with 
his own countrymen and women in ex- 
pressions of sorrow and sympathy as 
a last tender service. 

When all was done, and his earthly 
garment had been given by the purify- 
ing flames to the clear winds and the 
sunlighted air, we felt that we could 
say: 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to 


wail, 
Or knock the breast; nothing but well 
and fair; 


“For he has joined the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their pres- 
ence.” 





SUFFRAGE “AT HOMES” IN NEW 
YORK. 





The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women and the Liberal Club 
have forcibly launched a series of 
Sunday afternoon “at homes” for suf- 
fragists from other States and foreign 
countries sojourning in New York 
City. 

The first one, on Feb. 6, was suc- 
cessful beyond the hopes of the host- 
esses, Mrs. Edmond Kelly and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. Miss Alice Paul told 
informally of her experiences in gaols 
in London, Glasgow and Dundee, hav- 
ing been arrested seven times follow- 
ing the demonstration of June 29. 
Miss Paul’s youth and the simple di- 
rectness of her circumstantial state- 
ments were most appealing. 

Among the guests was Miss Mont- 
gomery, who voted in Wyoming, in 
territorial days, at the first election at 
which women exercised the franchise. 

Miss Keegan, an English suffragette, 
was present, and in conversation cor- 
roborated the statements of Miss Paul, 
though Miss Keegan declined to make 
any speech, however informal. 

These guests represent the aim of 
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social means to legislative ends. For 
the guests came from afar, and found 
a social center where there will be, 
throughout February and March, some 
interesting thing occurring every 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch and Mrs. Gra- 
ham, having established headquarters 
at Albany, there will be weekly tid- 


- ings of the progress of the joint reso- 


lution for a suffrage amendment and 
suggestions of immediate steps to be 
taken to promote its passage. 

An invitation is extended to all per- 
sons interested in suffrage sojourning 
in New York to attend these “at 
homes” at 19 Madison square West, on 
Sunday afternoons throughout March. 

Florence Kelley. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 





At a meeting of the Federation 
not long ago, the following action was 


taken: 

The Federation indorsed Senate 
Bill 19. That the State Board of 
Health, in conjunction with the Dairy 
Board shall make regulations in re- 
gard to the production, transportation 
and sale of milkY so as to secure pur- 
ity, cleanliness and healthfulness. 

The Federation again indorsed the 
Federal Children’s Bureau Bill. 

The Federation indorsed five Child 
Labor Bills. 

House Bill 329. That no child un- 
der 16 shall be employed for wages 
more than eight hours a day or 48 
hours a week. 

House Bill 330. That minors under 
18 shall not be employed in trades that 
are dangerous for them or injurious to 
their health. 

House Bill 331. That no child un- 
der 16 shall be employed at work be- 
fore 6 A. M. or after 7 P. M., except 
on farms. 

House Bill 615. That children un- 
der 16 shall not be employed in fac- 
tories, workshops or mercantile es- 
tablishments unless they are given 
certificates from the school physicians 
that they are physically able to per- 
form the work they intend to do. 

House Bill 618. That children in 
cities of over 50,000 population must 
be licensed in order to engage in 
street trades. 

The Federation opposed Senate Bill 
45. That soldiers and sailors of the 
United States Army and Navy of the 
Civil war, the war with Spain or the 
Philippine insurrection should have 
special rating in civil service exam- 
inations. 

The Federation opposed the grant- 
ing of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a 
reservoir site for San Francisco. 

The Federation indorsed the bills 
of the Watch and Ward Society to 
enact legislation against the “White 
Slave Traffic.” The bills aim specially 
to prevent the involuntary detaining 
of a woman against her will and for 
the punishment of all persons aiding 
in detaining her. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Rhode Island. 





This week has been a busy one 
along suffrage lines in Providence. 
Sunday afternoon the Socialists had a 
meeting at which Professor Bohn of 
Columbia University spoke on “Won- 
an Suffrage and the Labor Move- 
ment.” On Wednesday, March 2, they 
had a hearing at the State House on a 
bill for Presidential suffrage. The 
State Association held its meeting on 
Thursday, March’ 3, when Mr. John 
Sherwin Crosby spoke on “Society and 
the State,” and on Thursday evening 
was the inter-collegiate debate at 
Sayles Hall, Brown University. 





New Jersey. 





On February 25, the Equal Fran- 
chise Society of New Jersey was or- 
ganized at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Stevens, Castle Point, Hobo- 
ken. Nearly three hundred women 
were present and over two hundred 
jcined the new society. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay, head of the 
Equal Franchise Society, with head- 
quarters in New York City, presided, 
and explained the purpose and scope 
of the work. 

“The Eastern States, New York, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts, should 
be the first to follow the lead of the 
Western States in obtaining the bal- 
lot,” said Mrs. Mackay. “We want the 
suffrage because we want to protect 
our home, to shield the children of the 
race so that they shall not waste away 
because of insufficient protection in 
factory and mill. 

“The idea of this society is to pre- 
sent our case through the prism of 
different kinds of minds, of both men 
and women, not only women, so that 
whoever comes to our lectures shall 
consider what suffrage will mean to 
women, and what it may mean to our 
State.” 

After speeches by Mrs. Victor Lad- 
dey, president of the State Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Mary 
Kingsley, Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Mrs. 
Francis Cabot and Miss Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Joseph O’Brien, 
chairman of the Organization Com- 
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mittee, presented a constitution and 
by-laws which were adopted, and 
these officers were elected: Mrs. 
Thomas S. Henry of No. 117 Broad 
street, Newark, president; Mrs. Ever- 
ett Colby of East Orange, first vice- 
president; Miss Alice Lakey of Cran- 
ford, second vice-president; Mrs. Caro- 
line B. Alexander of Castle Point, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Richard 
Stevens of Castle Point, fourth vice- 
president; Mrs. Henry Compton of 
Newark, secretary, and Mrs. Charles 
Campbell of Hoboken, treasurer. 

Those who will serve on the board 
of trustees are Mr. Richard Stevens, 
Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Mrs. M. H. Kins- 
ley, Mrs. Charles S. Simons of Hobo- 
ken, Dr. Anna Graves of Newark, Mrs. 
C. O. Stimets, Mrs. George T. Vickers, 
Mrs. James E. Pope, Mrs. Elwood 8S. 
Leary, Judge Carrick, Judge Charles 
C. Black and Mr. Samuel Wilson of 
Jersey City, Mrs. Minnie Reynolds of 
Bloomfield, Dr. Adolph Roeder, Mrs. 
Morris Decker of Orange, Mrs. A. E. 
DuBois of Bayonne, Mrs. Stewart 
Hartshorn of Short Hills, Mr. Thomas 
McEwan of Jersey City, Dr. Sara 
Spottiswood of Orange and Mrs. Em- 
ma Richards of Newark. 





Maryland. 





The House Committee on Elections 
has madera favorable report by an 
overwhelming majority on the bill for 
municipal suffrage for the women of 
Baltimore. 

On Feb. 23, a hearing was accorded 
by the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments on the measure to give 
full suffrage to women. Over four 
hundred women went to Annapolis 
in a special train from Baltimore, 
headed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, pres- 
ident of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. Emma Mad- 
dox Funck, president of the Maryland 
Woman Suffrage Association, and 
Miss Etta H. Maddox, chairman of 
the State Association Legislative 
Committee. 

There was a big hearing on the 
municipal suffrage bill, many prom- 
inent Maryland women spoke, and by 
request of the Baltimore E. S. League, 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper accompanied 
them to answer questions as to the 
history and statistics of the move- 
ment. 

Representative Pairo called the 
meeting to order, read the bill and 
aroused enthusiasm by stating that 
he was the first man to introduce a 
woman suffrage bill in the Maryland 
Legislature. He then turned the 
meeting over to Miss Maddox, who 
called upon Rev. Dr. J. R. Straton, 
pastor of Seventh Baptist Church, of 
Baltimore. 

Rev. Dr. Straton’s Address. 

Rev. Dr. Straton said there are 
7,000,000 women wage-earners in the 
country today, 1,000,000 of them being 
widows. “They have been forced 
out of their homes into business life 
by existing economic conditions,” he 
said. “For the safeguarding of their 
rights they should be given equal po- 
litical rights with male wage-earners. 

“Woman ought to be given the bal- 
lot also because she will do the coun- 
try a tremendous service; her splen- 
did and pure influence will elevate our 
politics. Next to the altar of God the 
purest and holiest spot should be the 
ballot place and the ballot box.” 

Dr. Flora Pollack, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, who followed, made 
the point that throughout nature it is 
the female, the mother, who protects 
her young. ‘Under our system,” she 
said, “the mother is powerless to pro- 
tect her children, and the law does 
not.” 

Mrs. Funck told of the work of the 
Maryland W. S. A. and said this great 
gathering was an evidence that the 
work had borne fruit. “The position 
of woman today,” she said, “is out of 
harmony with modern’ conditions. 
Wealthy unemployed women need the 
ballot to give them responsibility, and 
women in active life should have it for 
their protection. Many persons say 
that women should not have the bal- 
lot because they don’t want it. That 
is the very reason they should have it. 
They should be aroused to a sense of 
responsibility.” 

Rev. Peter Ainslie was introduced 
as a man who had lent valuable aid to 
the suffrage movement at a time when 
it was not nearly so popular as now. 
“At one time,” he said, “it was argued 
that higher education was not for 
women, but no one, outside of China 
or India, makes such an argument 
now. Abraham Lincoln espoused the 
cause of woman suffrage. R. B. Hayes 
did so in Ohio and Theodore Roosevelt 
in New York. President Garfield pre- 
dicted that women, in time, would 
have equal suffrage with men. It is 
not a question of whether it is a man 
or a woman, but intelligence ought to 
rule this age.” 


“Forty Years on the Way.” 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw said she had 
been forty years on the way—just as 
long as the children of Israel wan- 
dered in the desert. At the end of 
that time they saw the promised land. 
We see it ahead of us today. This is 
not at present a question of what the 
wonien want: it’s a question of what 
the men of Maryland want—whether 
they shall be permitted by this Lezis- 
lature to decide by their votes 
whether the right to vote shall be ex- 
tended to women. After that it will 


*|be time enough to ascertain what wo- 


men will do with the ballot. 

“We hear that women. can’t fight. 
We can if we want to, but we do not 
want to. We hope to make fighting a 





thing of the past and help men make 
a better and happier world.” 

Following the afternoon hearing a 
general meeting was held in the 
House chamber in the evening, which 
was addressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
and Miss Belle Kearney of Missis- 
sippi. 





Kentucky. 





A bill to confer school suffrage on 
Kentucky women is before the State 
Legislature, backed by the suffragists 
and club women of the State. Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Willson have expressed 
sympathy with the measure. Dr. F. 
W. Hinnitt, president of Central Uni- 
versity, has expressed himself as “un- 
qualifiedly in favor” of school suf- 
frage for women in Kentucky. A 
mass meeting was held in Lexington 
which was largely attended. Among 
the speakers was the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, J. G. 
Crabbe, who praised the great work 
women have already accomplished for 
Kentucky schools, and declared him- 
self “an  original-school-suffrage-for- 
women man.” He said in conclusion: 


Men, we must be serious about this 
matter. We must not stand out 
against justice and progress. You 
fathers stand aloof from the schools, 
but these devoted women have gone 
down into the rural district, into the 
little red schoolhouse, into the dirty, 
unsanitary, unsightly, dilapidated 
schoolhouse, have made friends with 
the little teacher who is teaching her 
first school perhaps, have encouraged 
and smiled upon dozens of discour- 
aged and almost hopeless children, 
have gone into their homes to preach 
to mother and father a new educa- 
tional gospel, have cajoled and wheed- 
led many a trustee into new and 
wonderful school reforms until today 
scores of rural schools present a real 
transformation—in a word, flowers 
blossom where cinder piles once flour- 
ished. Yes, men, they are fit, and I 
am of the opinion that Kentucky will 
never have the public schools that she 
ought to have, until the women of our 
State have the right to have a voice 
in the conduct of our public schools. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation has a bill in the Legislature 
to provide that the mother’s right to 
the guardianship of her children be 
recognized as equal to the father’s. 
A talk on the laws regulating the 
guardianship of children was given 
by Bernard Flexner at the February 
meeting of the Louisville W. S. A. 





Minnesota. 





The State Editors’ Association 
unanimously endorsed woman suffrage 
at their annual conference in St. Paul, 
February 18. This endorsement fol- 
lowed a bright, forceful address by a 
well-known newspaper woman,. Miss 
Mary McFadden, who is this year a 
member of our executive board. The 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, which convened in Mankato, 
Feb. 14 to 20, was addressed by Mrs. 
Agnes W. Savage on the subject of 
“Votes for Women.” + Favorable con- 
sideration was given the _ subject, 
though no resolutions could be se- 
cured. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 18, through 
the courtesy of the secretary of the 
Northern Minnesota Development and 
Re-apportionment Association, the 
State president, Mrs. Maud C. Stock- 
well, was given a place on the pro- 
gram at the Bemidji meeting, and ad- 
dressed the 500 delegates present. 
Favorable consideration was given the 
subject, and many signatures to the 
petition were secured. The meeting, 
which was the first of its kind in this 
State, was widely advertised, and in 
all the reports, mention was made of 
the address on suffrage. 

This month the Local Option Con- 
vention and the Conservation Con- 
gress will be asked to consider our 
question. The State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation passed a favorable resolu- 
tion for woman suffrage at its meet- 
ing at Hutchinson, January 17. 





Michigan. 





The State Suffrage Association of 
Michigan, the Detroit Equal Suffrage 
Club and the College Equal Suffrage 
League of Detroit, co-operated in in- 
viting Prof. Frances Squire Potter to 
lecture before a Detroit audience dur- 
ing her recent visit to Michigan. 


Prof. Potter was cordially wel- 
comed, and her masterly address on 
“American Educators and Democra- 
cy” was listened to with rapt interest. 

Prof. Potter was entertained the af- 
ternoon preceding her lecture, Jan. 
25, at a tea given by the College 
Equal Suffrage League, to which were 
invited members of the Detroit 
branch of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae and the College Club of 
Detroit, a social organization of col- 
lege women. 

, Alice M. Boutell. 





New York. 





Address by Miss Forbes-Robertson. 





At a meeting of the Collegiate 
Equal Suffrage League of New York 


State, held at the residence of Miss 
Helen Potter, 855 West End avenue, 
Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, the 
English actress who is now a member 
of the New Theatre company, ad- 
dressed a large gathering on the suf- 
frage movement in England. Miss 
Forbes-Robertson ascribed the 
greater vigor of the crusade there as 
compared wtih the work here to two 
causes—the greater injustice of Eng- 
lish law and custom in the treatment 
of women, and the feeling on the part 
of the women that they had proved 
their fitness for a share in govern- 
ment by political services which they 
have long rendered the parties in Eng- 
land—services which have no coun- 
terpart in any work done by the 
women in the United States. She de- 
scribed entertainingly the way in 
which the different sections of English 
society were reached, each by a suf- 
frage organization of the women of 
its own class. She closed by saying 
that it would remain for the historian 
of 2000 years hence to declare 
whether or not women’s suffrage had 
proved a success, as the historian of 
the present must in honesty declare 
the partial failure, at least, of the 
system of the past, by which woman 
was kept in a half-way house between 
two logical points—the harem of the 
Orient and the real freedom of the 
West. 





Pennsylvania. 





The Woman Suffrage Society of 
Philadelphia County, held its regular 
monthly meeting on January 26th. 
Thirty-eight new members were elect- 
ed, making the total membership near- 
ly eight hundred. 


The treasurer’s report showed good 
financial condition. An annual sub- 
scription of five dollars was voted to 
be paid toward expenses of juvenile 
court work in this city, and the same 
amount to the Kate Oassatt McKnight 
Scholarship in the State College, for 
educating young women in domestic 
science. A large audience was pres- 
ent to hear Miss Alice Paul give her 
views on the suffragette movement in 
England and on account of her share 
in the work there and experiences in 
English prisons, Miss Winsor an- 
nounced the course of lectures being 
given under the management of the 
Limited Suffrage League, of which she 
is president. 

Many debates are being held in 
schools and societies on the subject 
of woman suffrage, and general and 
widespread interest is aroused in 
greater degree than ever before. 


Margaret D. Woodnutt, 
Acting Secretary. 





West Virginia. 





Mrs. M. A. Hall of West Virginia 
writes: 


I am pleased to say that on the 25th 
of January I organized a suffrage Poli- 
tical Equality Club, and have very 
good prospects of organizing at Beth- 
any and other places. The names of 
the officers are Mrs. Cornelia Chris- 
tian, president; Mrs. Camilla Fra- 
zelle, first vice-president; Mrs. R. 
A. Alexander, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Margaret Phillips, secretary; 
Mrs. Florence E. Lambert, treasurer. 

The officers are all fine women. 
The president before her marriage 
was a teacher in the Mary Baldwin 
Seminary at Staunton, Va., and is a 
very charming and cultured woman. 
They are all intensely interested in 
our cause. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. A. J. Peavey. 





Mrs. A. J. Peavey, one of the 
pioneer workers for equal suffrage in 
Colorado, passed away recently, at 
her residence in Colorado Springs. 


She belonged to the Upham family 
of Westminster, Mass., where she 
was born. Her family moved to 
Racine, Wis., when she was sixteen. 
Tnere she was a teacher. In 1861 she 
was married to Lyford Peavey, a stu- 
dent at Beloit College. He enlisted 
in a Michigan regiment during the 
Civil War, and died in the service. 

After her husband’s death she re- 
sumed her school teaching. Later 
she purchased and managed a book 
store and a newspaper. She came to 
Denver in 1882 with an invalid sister. 
She became an earnest worker in the 
literary societies for the temperance 
cause and in the suffrage society, and 
was the president of the Ladies’ Re- 
lief Society for many years. 

She and her daughter went into 
Routt County, near Steamboat 
Springs, and remained there the 
greater part of three years, each tak- 
ing a quarter section of land. 

On their return to Denver, she 
again became interested in all of her 
old work, and as the equal suffrage 
movement was rapidly approaching a 
crisis she naturally was enrolled 
among its friends. In the summer of 
1894, the franchise having been ex- 
tended to women, some recognition of 
them was deemed necessary, and Mrs. 
Peavey was appointed vice-chairman 
of the State central committee and of 
the Arapahoe County committee. She 
accepted these positions with no 





thought of any woman being nomi- 


nated on the State ticket. The first 
thought of those concerned was to 
gain the confidence of the women 
voters and induce them to take an in- 
terest in political affairs and to exer- 
cise the right which had been granted 
to them. Whenever the proposal of 
women candidates for office was 
broached by either men or women, 
Mrs. Peavey and her iriends discour- 
aged such a movement. 
conservative women felt that it was 
too soon, that the result of the grant- 
ing of the franchise to women might 
be injured by the election of women 
who had no experience in _ political 
affairs, and that it was best not to 
take any risks that might be avoided. 
But it is certain that no political pot 
ever boiled and bubbled with any 
more trouble than did that in Arapa- 
hoe County in the campaign of 1894. 
Several important facts were soon 
manifest to all who were interested 
observers: First, that there were 
women who deemed themselves fully 
competent to hold office and were us- 
ing all means in their power to fur- 
ther their advancement; second, that 
there was likely to be less difference 
between men and women in the use 
of the ballot than had been supposed, 
for while a large number of women 
were conscientiously demanding that 
their party should give them a ticket 
with only clean, honest candidates, 
there were a few that betrayed such 
an anxiety to get the lead that they 
were willing to join the gang politi- 
cians and adopt their methods. The 
Republican party had been ont of 
power for one term. The opposing 
parties were very favorable to the 
women, Each party claimed that 
equal suffrage was the result of their 
power, hoping thus to gain the votes 
of the women. Through all this agi- 
tation Mrs. Peavey stood firm and 
resolute for a representation in the 
primaries, for delegates in the con- 
ventions and for respectable candi- 
dates on the ticket if they expected 
to obtain the votes of women. 

A systematic canvass was made by 
committee women appointed by her. 
She appeared at the meeting of the 
County Republican committee at the 
head of this delegation of district and 
precinct committee women, number- 
ing about two hundred. Their re- 
quest for ‘recognition and representa- 
tion was stormily refused. These 
women had been requested to stand 
firm, not to bolt, not to be frightened 
by loud talk or harsh words, and not 
to withdraw until Mrs. Peavey should 
give the signal for doing so. They 
were firm, and they were supplied 
with tablets and pencils, and each one 
recorded the votes of as many of the 
men who voted for or against them, 
as they happened to know. They 
were coolly voted out, and withdrew 
with as much dignity as the occasion 
allowed. 


The result was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. The next day the rooms occu- 
pied as headquarters by the ladies 
were thronged with the precinct com- 
mittee men, who were either claim- 
ing that they voted in favor of the 
representation of the women, or mak- 
ing excuses why they voted other- 
wise. They were informed that the 
women had the record of the proceed- 
ings, and were rapidly learning the 
value of the ballot, and would know 
how to use their privilege in the fu- 
ture elections. The matter was re- 
considered, and the women were al- 
lowed to have the appointment of a 
part of the judges at the primaries 
and a portion of the delegates at the 
convention. 

When the Republican State conven- 
tion met it was considered to be a 
political necessity that one of the 
candidates at least should be a wom- 
an. There was a project for nominat- 
ing Mrs. Peavey for Secretary of 
State. There were several candidates 
for superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, both men and women, some 
claiming the office as a reward for 
previous political work. Mrs. Peavey 
was not desirous of any office. She 
said she could do more for the party 
off the ticket than as a candidate; 
but the executive ability she had 
shown recommended her to the lead- 
ers of the party, and she'received the 
nomination and was elected by the 
second largest number of votes for 
the Republican ticket. 

She was a remarkably self-poised 
woman, absolutely free from  preju- 
dice, able to leave petty personalities 
out of every undertaking, asking only 
such treatment from other officials, 
and those with whom she had busi- 
ness, as they would give any gentle- 
man. She was an_ indefatigable 
worker, and carefully attended to all 
the details of her official position. 
She was always in attendance at the 
meetings of the State Land Board, 
Normal School Board, State Exam- 
iners and other boards, of which she 
was a member by virtue of her office. 
In ten months she traveled more 
miles, visited more schools, and at- 
tended more institutes than the previ- 
ous incumbents of the office had done 
in their full term of office. The State 
Library was rearranged and in bet- 
ter order than ever before. Her em- 
ployees were all women. They acted 
as a unit with her for the best inter- 
est of the department, and for the 
demonstration that women in office 
can perform the duties as faithfully 
and efficiently as men. Her success- 
ful administration insured the nomi- 
nation of a woman on each ticket at 
the next election, and the office has 
been filled acceptably by several 
women. 

Lucy E. R. Scott, 


2842 Josephine St., 





Denver, Col. 
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REMARKS FROM THE ANTI- 
SUFFRAGETTES. 


By Lillie M. Jordan. 


First Anti. 


“‘No votes for me.’ 
strength 
My fellow men to slay, 
So cannot serve my country’s need 
In battle’s proud array. 


I have not 


“So do not put me on a par 
With our defenders bold. 

They fight each other to defend 
Us women, I am told.” 


Second Anti. 


“‘No votes for me.’ For to the polls 
My neighbors all would go, 

And I might be insulted— 
Perchance receive a blow!” 


Third Anti. 


“‘No votes for me.’ I have not time; 
My home requires my care. 

To vote might take four hours a year, 
And those I could not spare. 


“Pray who would mind my children 
While I went off to vote? 

A woman should to household cares 
Her time and strength devote. 


“I never leave the children— 
Except to go down town, 
Or see the dressmaker “bout 
The coming season's gown; 


“Or pay a little visit, 

Or attend the Ladies’ Guild, 
Or go to see a matinee, 

If something special’s billed. 


“Except the days our card club meets, 
Just once a week or so, 

Or I'm invited out to lunch,— 
One can't refuse to go. 


“And when the children are at school 
Or with their mates at play, 

How could it do them any good 
If I stayed home all day?” 





MISS SHAW TO SCTH LOW. 


When Rev. Anna H. Shaw wrote to 
the Civic Federation to ask why the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association had not been invited to 
send delegates to Congress in Wash- 
ington on uniform divorce legislation 
and other reforms, the letter was an- 
swered by Seth Low, who said: “It 
simply did not occur to us that the 
Suffrage Association was related in 
any direct way to the object of the 
conference.” Miss Shaw has replied 


as follows: 

“Your letter astonished me, even 
more than the fact that national or- 
ganizations of women had not been 
invited to send their representatives 
and delegates to the convention in 
Washington. You state, ‘It simply did 
not occur to us that the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was related in any direct way to 
the object of the conference.’ Since 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association is composed of 
many of the foremost women of our 
country, many of whom are deeply 
interested in all of the questions dis- 
cussed by the Civic Federation, and 
who have given excellent service 
along the lines of many of the re- 
forms under consideration, and since 
these reforms affect women equally 
with men, to assume that we have no 
interest in the manner.in which the 
subjects may be discussed or decided 
seems to be wholly outside of reason. 

“I assure you, sir, that there is no 
question of vital interest to this na- 
tion which is not of as much import- 
ance to women as to men, and to ig- 
nore their opinions on marriage, di- 
voree, public health, pure food, and 
similar matters, at this time seems to 
add one more to the many injustices 
from which women have suffered in 
the past. I hope that in future ses- 
sions of the Civic Federation the na- 
tional associations of women may 
have the same opportunity of repre- 
sentation as have those of men.” 





INFLUENCE. 


Various astute politicians of New 
York and elsewhere have pointed to 
the returns in the special election 
held to choose a successor to the late 
Senator McCarren as conclusive evi- 
dence that “there is no substantial 
demand that women shall have the 
ballot in New York State.” 

All the candidates were asked their 
views on this question. John Mac- 
Crate, the Republican candidate, was 
not _—soparticularly interested, and 
thought the ladies could wait until 
1914, when there will be a constitu- 
tional convention. John J. Clancy, 
the Independence League candidate, 
was not wildly enthusiastic, but he 
was willing to vote for a constitu- 
tional amendment passing it up to the 
people. Thomas C. Harden, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, didn’t make any re- 
ply at all, but told his friends and 
others that he was opposed. 

“Thereupon,” says the N. Y. Sun, 
“all the women orators decided to call 
upon all the voters in the district to 
vote for Mr. Clancy, the Independ- 
ence League candidate. MacCrate, 
the Republican candidate, beat Clancy 
by 742, and Harden, the Democratic 
candidate, who openly spurned the 


women’s cause, beat Clancy by 3,747.” 

If this proves anything, it would 
seem to indicate that the all-powerful 
influence of women, of which we hear 
so much and see so little when it hap- 
pens to run counter to masculine de- 
sires, doesn’t seem to have worked 
very well. The men of the district 
voted for the man who was opposed 
not only to enfranchising women, but 
even to treating women who want the 
franchise respectfully, and they voted 
for him because they are opposed to 
the extension of the suffrage to wom- 
en, and not willing to take any 
chances, such as permitting the peo- 
ple to vote upon it directly. All this 
proves is the prejudice and partisan- 
ship of some men, and there never 
has been much room for debate on 
that subject. 

When some man gets nominated on 
a pledge to repeal the suffrage, and 
the women of his district turn out 
and elect him by a handsome major- 
ity over all opponents, then the politi- 
cal prophets will be justified in the 
inference that “there is no substan- 
tial demand for woman suffrage” in 
that locality. 

Ellis Meredith. 
Denver, Colo. 





THE SUFFRAGE GERM IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, who 
was one of the two delegates repre- 
senting the State of Washington at 
the recent national meeting of the 
Civie Federation in Washington, D. 
C., has been giving Eastern newspa- 
pers interesting interviews about how 
women once had the ballot in her 
State, and how the amendment cam- 
paign is carried on. We quote: 

The Washington  suffragists pro- 
pose to ascertain by personal conver- 
sation how every voter in Washing- 
ton is going to vote on the suffrage 
amendment next November. This 
task is rendered possible by the organ- 
ization of the suffrage forces in the 
State. 

There is not an election precinct 
in Washington (which is bigger than 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware together) which has 
not its suffrage chairman. Precincts 
contain an average of only 150 vot- 
ers each. Blanks have been supplied 
to all chairmen. They go to the poll 
books and list every voter in the pre- 
cinct, name and address. On the 
blank they also add the nationality 
and occupation of the voter, and then 
there is a space left for remarks. 

After the voter’s stand on the 
amendment has been ascertained he 
is listed on his own blank. If he is 
against, his reason is written down 
under “Remarks.” Then they see if 
they can find some one who can an- 
swer his objections and convert him. 
If he is a strong suffragist and willing 
to help the campaign, that goes down 
under “Remarks”; or any other in- 
formation that might be of use at 
headquarters. 

These blanks as fast as they are 
filled go to State headquarters. The 
campaign committee knows from 
them where to put in its work. If a 
neighborhood is found opposed, it 
tries to find out the reason. It organ- 
izes a meeting and secures local 
workers. Friendly localities which 
need no work are left untroubled. 

Mrs. De Voe believes that before 
election the suffragists will know how 
every county in the State is going 
on the question, that they will have 
a good idea of its majority for or 
against, and that they will be able to 
forecast pretty accurately the result 
in every election precinct even. They 
will also have acquired a mass of in- 
formation which will make very in- 
teresting reading, if ever published. 

If the measure is defeated, they will 
know just who defeated it. 

“The suffrage germ spreads,” said 
Mrs. De Voe. “You can’t expect a 
Washington woman who lives near 
the Idaho border, and can acquire the 
vote by moving half a mile eastward, 
to see much common sense or justice 
in the fact that she can’t vote in her 
own State. Idaho is going to send us 
a woman to stump the State and pay 
all her expenses. Judge Ben Lind- 


sey, the ‘kids’ judge of Denver, has. 


promised to give us the last month of 
the campaign. A New York woman 
has given me $500 out of her own 
pocket since I came here. Things 
look bright for a new equal suffrage 
State in November.” 





IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The New England Women’s Press 
Association have secured Mr. Philip 
W. Ayres, State Forester of New 
Hampshire, for a lecture on “Forestry 
in New England,” to be given in the 


‘| Boston Public Library on the evening 


of Friday, March 11, at 8 P. M. 

At the “At Home” of the Boston 
Association next Friday, March 11, at 
585 Boylston street, Miss Alice Duer 
Miller, secretary of the Equal Fran- 
chise Association of New York, and 
Miss Carolyn Crossett, of the New 
York State Association, will be guests 
of the afternoon. The New York hear- 
ing is on Wednesday, so they will give 
news of that. - 


A suffrage club was formed last 





Wednesday at Boston University. 





Miss Ethel Arnold spoke before the 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Association 
at the house of Mrs. Benj. H. Pitman 
last Wednesday! She deplored the 
“suffragette” action in her country 
and thought it had hindered the cause. 
There were 150 present. Miss Arnold 
spoke warmly of the power and qual- 
ity of women’s clubs in America. She 
said: “I think your American women 
are quite as capable of wielding the 
franchise intelligently as are your 
American men.” 

Mrs. Ruth C. Paine was elected on 
the Brookline School Committee. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE COL- 
LEGES. 


The Radcliffe Suffrage Club offers 
two cash prizes for two essays, to be 
from five hundred to one thousand 
words in length, one to be written 
“For Suffrage,” the other “Against 
Suffrage.” 


Miss Juliet Points, a professor in 
Barnard College, recently addressed 
the women students of Syracuse Uni- 
versity on woman suffrage and after- 
wards organized a branch of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League. 


The Wellesley College Debating 
Club has held a debate on woman suf- 
frage. Miss Ruth Crossman and Miss 
Helen Paul spoke on the affirmative, 
and Miss Abby Brooks and Miss Mary 
Burd on the negative. The decision 
was given to the affirmative. 

F. M. A. 





A CORRECTION. 

The man mentioned last week who 
snatched a purse was sentenced to 14 
years, not months. It was an indeter- 
minate sentence, with 14 years’ maxi- 
mum. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen of Toron- 
to is visiting Boston. 


Lady Constance Lytton’s health has 
given way, in consequence of the bru- 
tality with which she was treated in 
prison, and she has had to cancel all 
her engagements to speak. 


The Socialists all over the country 
celebrated last Sunday as woman suf- 
frage day. Large meetings were held 
in many cities, and the N. Y. Call got 
out a special number full of interest- 
ing matter. 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows contributes 
to the N. Y. Times of Feb. 27, a letter 
on the flimsiness of the evidence 
against the venerable Russian philan- 
thropist, Dr. Nicholas Tchaykovsky, a 
subject on which she is an authority. 


Mrs. Susanna W. Berry and Miss 
Wetherell of Lynn, Mass., recently 
passed through Savannah, Ga., on 
their way to Florida. They were inter- 
viewed on woman suffrage by the Sa- 
vannah Morning News, which devotes 
nearly a column to a report of the 
conversation. 


It is no wonder that Boston’s women 
teachers protest against the smallness 
of the proposed increase in their sala- 
ries—$48 per year. It comes nowhere 
near the increased cost of living. 
Colorado is not nearly so rich a State 
as Massachusetts, but she pays her 
women teachers better, and spends 
more per capita on education. 


The women of Weymouth, Mass., 
are preparing to take an active part 
in the coming school election. At the 
meeting of the board of registrars of 
voters the names of 85 women were 
added to the list. Several are over 70 
years of age and one woman had to be 
carried from the carriage to the meet- 
ing place. 


The report of the legislative hearing 
in last week’s Woman’s Journal was 
written by Miss Agnes E. Ryan. It 
had to be cut down somewhat, owing 
to the fact that the hearing took place 
Wednesday night and the Journal 
went to press the next day. The 
speeches were so good that we should 
have been glad to print them all. 


A friend in Tennessee writes ask- 
ing the price of the new suffrage post- 
card which shows a pretty little boy 
holding out a white streamer with the 
inscription, “I wish mother could 
vote!” The price is two for five 
cents. The cards should be ordered 
from the Massachusetts Suffrage 
Headquarters, 585 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. 


Rev. DeWitt Talmage Vandoren, Ps. 
D., of Norwalk, Conn., author of “A 
Mental Guide to Health,” will speak 
under the auspices of the Metaphysi- 
cal Club of Boston at 30 Huntington 
Avenue, March 10, at 3 P. M., and 8 
P. M. These lectures are open to the 
public, and further information and 
programs may be obtained at the club 
desk in Room 211. ; 


“Mary Cary—Frequently Martha” is 
the way Kate Langley Bosher has 
called her new book, soon to be pub- 
lished by the Harpers, about a charity 
child. Mary Cary solves the puzzle 
quite simply at the start. “Martha,” 
she writes, “is my every-day self, like 
the Bible Martha who did things, and 
didn’t worry trying to find out what 
couldn’t be found out, especially about 
why God lets mothers lie. Mary is 





my Sunday self, who wonders and 
wonders at everything and asks a mil- 
lion questions inside, and goes along 
and lets people think she is truly Mar- 
tha when she knows all the time she 
isn’t.” 

The war against “panderers” is get- 
ting well under way. The first con- 
viction under the new New York State 
law was secured last week, and others 
are expected to follow. In Chicago 
thus far twenty-two convictions have 
been obtained. Pn New York State the 
crime is merely a misdemeanor, and 
the maximum sentence is $500 fine 
and a year in the penitentiary. In II- 
linois it is, we believe, $1,000 fine and 
a year in the penitentiary. Both are 
ridiculously small. Considering the 
heinousness of the offense, the maxi- 
mum penalty ought to be $5,000 fine 
and a sentence of fifteen or twenty 
years.—Chicago Advance. 


In America suffrage seems but in 
ite infancy when one glances over 
English periodicals and sees adver- 
tised: “Pank-a-squith, the only suf- 
fragette game in Colors”; “Suffra- 
gette crackers, manufactured under 
the direction of Women’s Social and 
Political Union”; “Suffragette jewel- 
ry, many styles of brooches and pen- 
dants set in emeralds, pearls and ame- 
thysts”; “Suffragette millinery, hats 
and toques in the colors.” Straws 
show which way the wind blows; suf- 
frage must indeed have become a part 
of a nation’s feminine life when it 
has extended to crackers, pendants, 
toys and toques.—Collier’s Weekly. 


During a_ three days’ journey 
through Texas, on her way to Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Russell Sage _ scattered 
money in many directions, her con- 
tributions to charity amounting to 
something like $150,000. Few of the 
towns where she ‘stopped failed to be 
made richer by her generosity, but it 
is said that the gifts were made only 
after systematic investigation by the 
Sage foundation. The little town of 
Uvalde got $20,000 for an orphan asy- 
lum and school; $25,000 went to a 
hospital fund at Elpaso. Bracketville 
Sanitarium got $15,000, which goes a 
long way toward the $50,000 fund be- 
ing raised by the citizens of that 
county. A school fund at Pecos re- 
ceived $15,000, a  sanitarium at 
Boerne $10,000, and a half dozen hos- 
pitals and asylums over the State 
from $1,000 to $3,000 each. 


Mrs. Eva Gowing Ripley, widely 
known as a teacher of German and 
French, has been indorsed by the Kos- 
mos Club of Wakefield, Mass., on be- 
half of the women of that town, as 
a candidate for school committee to 
succeed Miss Eliza M. Greenwood. 
In term of service Miss Greenwood 
is the second oldest member of the 
Wakefield board. She has_ served 
twelve years, and she declines to be a 
candidate for re-election. Mrs. Ripley 
is a graduate of the Wakefield High 
School and of Buston University, and 
has studied in the University of Hei- 
delberg, Germany, and at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, France. She has taught 
in Brattleboro, Vt., and Woonsocket, 
R. I, and until her recent marriage 
was for four years teacher of German 
and French in the Morris High School, 
borough of the Bronx, New York. The 
Kosmos Club has also indorsed the 
candidacy of Mrs. Sarah Y. Morton 
and Miss Emma Florence Eaton for 
the board of library trustees. 


Many are the humors of the woman 
suffrage movement. William M. Ivins, 
Jr., is a Harvard student. Like his 
parents, he is a believer in woman suf- 
frage. He is also a young man with 
the courage of his convictions. He 
displayed in the bay-window of his 
room in Craigie Hall a “Votes for 
Women” placard. After it had been 
there for some time, it caught the eye 
of Regent Stearns. He was scandal- 
ized, and ordered it to be instantly re- 
moved. Young Ivins obeyed, under 
protest. Thereupon the Suffrage Club 
of Radcliffe College presented him 
with a vote of thanks, and also with 
a big yellow sofa cushion decorated 
by their fair hands with the same ob- 
noxious motto. This cushion he has 
now proudly placed in his window; 
and even the most austere regent 
does not claim a right to dictate as to 
sofa cushions. Regent Stearns had no 
prospect before this of going down in 
history; but this comic bit of bigotry 
has probably insured him an unenvi- 
able immortality. 





HUMOROUS. 


Nephew (to returning aunt): “And 
did you think of me while you were 
away?” Aunt: “Certainly.” Nephew: 
‘Then open your trunk and let me 
see it.”—Fliegende Blatter. 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 
THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 18th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10th and 24th, at 4 p. m. 








SPEAKERS 


Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rey. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Wh- lock 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewar 

Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 


Mr. Everitt 


Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York 


Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 


$1.00 Each 
50c Each 











SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 
The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 
Address Mrs. 
295-A, No. 
York City. 


J. C. Finch, Room 
1 Madison Avenue, New 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 


If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
ior something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 

Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman's Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 








When Dr. Butler retired from the 
chaplaincy of the Senate, Mr. Black- 
burn of Kentucky moved the Senators 
to tears and even sobs by the pathetic 
eloquence of his speech of recogni- 
tion. The next morning Dr. Butler, 
in the absence of his successor, un- 
expectedly officiated again, simply re- 
peating, in impressive manner, the 
Lord’s Prayer. Blackburn, who was 
unusually early, listened to the pray- 
er attentively and at its close re- 
marked to Vice-President Stevenson: 
“I tell you, sir, I like that new chap- 
lain. What a splendid prayer! Now, 
there is something original about the 
man.” 


The German chief of staff shook his 
head. 

“No,” he replied to the brilliant as- 
semblage about the council table, “we 
are not prepared to invade England.” 

The veteran General  Kleiner- 
schnapps looked amazed. 

“But we have the fleet!” he cried. 

“Yes.” 

“And the grand army.” 

“Yes.” 

“And the submarines and the air- 
ships?” 

“True.” 

“We know that the British fleet is 
scattered and the army unprepared. 
Why should we hesitate?” 

“You forget the suffragettes,” said 
the chief of staff, coldly.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





MISS M. 


The Red Glove Shop . 





Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 


All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boyiston Street 
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